











Poetry. 


THE THREE LITTLE CHAIRS. 


They sat alone by the bright wood fire, 

The gray-haired dame and the aged sire, 
Dreaming of days gone by; 

The tear-drops fell on each wrinkled cheek, 

They both had thoughts they could not speak, 
Ani each heart uttered a sigh. 


For their sad and tearful eyes deseried 
Vhree little chairs placed side by side 
Against the sitting room w all, 
Old-fashioned enough as there they stood, 
Their seats of flag aud their frames of wood, 
With their backs so siraight and tall. 


Ten the sire shook his silvery bead, 
And, with trembling voice, he gently said, 
“Mother, those empty chairs! 
They bring us such sad thoughts to night 
We'll put them forever out of sight 
In the small, dark room up- stairs. 


But she answered, ‘Father, no; not yet, 
For I look at them and I forget 
Phat the children are away, 
The boys come back, and our Mary, too, 
With ber apron on of checkered blue, 
Aud sit there every day. 


Jobnny still whittles a ship's tall masts, 

And Willie his leaden bullets casts, 
While Mary her patchwork sews, 

At evening the three childish prayers 

Go up to God from these little chairs 
So softly that no one knows. 


Johnny comes back from the billow deep; 

Willie wakes from the battle field sleep 
lo say ‘good night’ to me, 

Mary's a wife and mother no more, 

But a tired child whose play-time’s o'er, 
And comes to rest at my knee. 


So let them stand there, though empty now, 
And every time when alone we bow 
At the Father's throne to pray, 
We'll ask to meet the children above 
In our Savior’s home of rest aad love, 
Where no child goeth away.” 


Che Story Celler. 


THE LITTLE LAME DOCTOR. 





THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER---- AN AGRICULTURAL 


boasting of such a pair of eyes, such a trim 
beard, and such courteous ways ? 

‘Those Americaines are very fine peoples 
—very fine peoples,” said the count to me 
later in the evening, as we lounged into the 
smoking-room ; ‘they are so comprehensive, 
so large-minded.” Le 

“So large-pursed,” I felt inclined to say, 
only I refrained, out of politeness. ‘*The 
girl will be a good catch in the marriage mar- 
ket,” I however remarked, not being able to 
resist the temptation. ; ; 

The count looked at me suspiciously out of 
the curves of his deep, lustrous orbs, and 
ended by indulging in a little musical laugh. 

“I have observed,” he said ‘‘that these fair 
Americaines are what your slang young men 
call *‘up to snuff.” No, no, depend upon it, 
my good, estimable sir, Miss Rogers will be 
like them all, not so easily caught.” 

For the young lady's sake I inwardly hoped 
not. The subject was then dropped, and we 
talked of other things, the evening ending as 
it often did, by Laurowski suggesting a little 
partie at billiards, and by my being good-na- 
turedly tleeced. 

But the count got soon to be sparing of his 
society. He deserted me and the smoking- 
room for the drawing-room, and devoted 
himself altogether to the American heiress. 
He sang, he played, talked of Poland, Gari- 
baldi, Gaeta; artfully brought up the subject 
of his ancestors, and in a few words made 
the most of himeelf. He rolled his large, 
melancholy eyes about despondingly, stroked 
his silky beard thoughtfully, put himself into 
plastic and graceful attituces, and was gener- 
ally lover-like, though at the same time ex- 
ceedingly respectful and knightly. I could 
see that he made a favorable impression upon 
the girl, that she thovght him good-looking, 
and enjoyed his conversation, which, to give 
him credit, was certainly entertaining. 

My wife entered into the spirit of the thing 
with the enthusiasm of cheertul motherly 
ladies of a certain age. 

‘Phe count seems much struck with Miss 
Rogers,” she said to me one day. 

‘Yes, I have noticed his little game,” I an- 








We fell in with Count Otto Laurowski at 
Spezzia, on the Eastern Riviera. He was a | 
fine, tal! man, with a well-trimmed fair beard, 
and deeply-set, violet, melancholy-looking 
eyes; just the sort of person to turn the head 
of a shool-girl. My wife, it is true, could no 
longer claim place in the category of ‘‘bread- 
and-butter m but she was immensely 
charmed with him. She declared him to be 
a most gentlemanly and accomplished man. 
Personally, I had my doubts about the fellow. 
He described himself as a Pole, and talked, 
with a kind of sob in his voice, about the mis- | 
fortunes of his country. He had fought | 
against the tyranny of the czar; he had suf- 
fered exile and imprison: ent; he had aided 
the Italians to throw o!f the Austrian yoke by 
takipy part in Garibaldi’s campaigns; in fact, 
according to his own account, there were few 
things in the way of chivalry and heroism 
with which he had not somehow been con- 
nected. 

Not that he boasted of his achievments in a 
coarse, bragging fashion; they came out sim- 
ply and naturally, one by one, in the course 
of conversation. My wife, too, was greatly 
impressed by the notion of his being a count, 
and the last unmarried scion of a terribly an- 
cient family. Heaven only knows when the 
tirst Laurowski saw light, but it was long be- 
fore the first year of Our Lord. Still, to my 
mind, there was something ‘‘fishy” about him. 
He was always extremely well and carefully | 
dressed—I never knew his feet to be out of 
smart patent leather boots—and he sang queer 
outlandish songs in a superior style, being | 
gifted with an agreeable tenor voice. He also 
played billiards with superior skill—far too | 
superior skill, as | knew to my cost. We be- | 
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gan by knocking the balls about purely for | 
the sake ot the », but he generally con- 
trived to put a le *tinterest” on it, just 8 


few napoleons, to cause a little excitement, 

and he generally won, atter deluding me into 

the insane beliet that I had only to get an- | 
other stroke to cry victory. 

‘*The count is going on to San Remo,” said 
my wife to me one morning, as we sat at the 
bresktast table in the Hotel d’ Italie. 

‘San Remo: that isn’t far from Monaco, | 
where that wicked gambling-house is.” 
“Oh, T should like to go there above 
Do take me! Iam tired of this 
T 


all things! 
? 






place, and the mud baths don’t seem to be 
doing me a bit of good.” 

I could quite believe this last statement, for 
] did not put much credence in the efficacy of 
body ablution in thick, dirty-looking water, 
on the part of a person whose health being 
excellent required no treatment of any sort. 
But going on to San Remo, or, indeed, any- 


where except back to our country home in 
England, was rather out of my programme. 
November was drawing nigh, and I could not 
think ot the fields being in stubble without | 
yearning for a rid 





le with the hounds. 

‘You know, my dear, we are due home in 
a fortnight,” I answered in my most cencilia- 
tory tone. 

“Ob 





! There is no necessity to go | 
h nter, or juet yet at all events. 
Oh, Tom, dear! I do so long to see what a 
real gambling-house is like. You will take 
me, won't you?” 

When a wife, not ordinarily given to com- | 
attacks one in an im- | 
ploring tone, all resistance is at an end. I 
sighed and yielded, consoling myself with the 
reflectic 
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plete submissiveness, 





I A irteen 

rides fourteen stone is guilty of cruelty to 
animals if he insists upon going hunting. 

‘San Remo be it,” I said, atfecting a gayety 

I was in reality far from feeling. ‘‘l'll go 

ind ask I.aurowski all about the place, the 

best hotel, and so forth. 
lid go and ask Laurowski. The count 
] 1 at the idea of not parting from 


— 







Was tec 
us, and 
mentor with effusion. 
‘*My dear monsieur,” he remarked, ‘‘you 
and madame wil! like San Remo very, very | 
nuch. It is sheltered, it is warm, it is the 
best place for you to spend your winter in, and 


it 18 not too expensive.” 
Tbe count, among his other virtues, spoke | 
a pretty broken English, and, as he also} 


} 


eemed to be acquainted with every other liv- 
ing language under the sun, he was of im- 
me, who found the simplest 
lrench sentence a puzzling exercise. 

‘It is in easy voisinage to Monaco,” he 
continued, ‘tand quite a neighbor to Mentone 
Roccabruna. I stay there and make 
journeys to casino. Poland is dead; 
Garibaldi is asleep at Caprera; I must have 
excitement, so I go to the gambling-table.” 

‘Where you'll pick up a few hundred 
pounds, I'll be bound,” I mentally added, 
taking care, however, not to express my 
thoughts aloud. 

It was arranged that we should start the 
day sfter the morrow, and we carried out our 
arrangement without hindrance. San Remo 
was reached in due time, and, acting on Lau- 
rowski's advice, we put up at the Grand 
hotel. | 

I liked the place very well—better than I | 
anticipated. The count had spoken the truth. | 
San Remo was protected by an unbroken 
chain of mountains, and its climate was of the | 


Inense use to 


} 
and 


the 


the French army. 


swered, putting on my most knowing and 
cynical smile. 

‘His little game! What do you mean, 
Tom ?” retorted my wife indignantly. 

‘‘What do I mean, my dear? Why, noth- 
ing, only that Miss Rogers is said to be worth 


a plum.” 
*‘Well, supposing she is! So much the bet- 
ter! I dare say the count is well off, too. 


Why shouldn’t he marry her? 
nice girl, I’m sure.” 

‘She is,” I replied, having no sort of ob- 
jection to make to the statement. 

‘*Poor man !” continued my wife in a senti- 
mental strain, ‘‘how tired he must be of wan- 
dering about alone! 1 should like to see him 
settled with a good little girl like Clara Rogers 
to take care of him.” 

I thought Laurowski fully capable of taking 
excellent care of himself without any ex- 
traneous help. But it is a trick of mine to 
be constantly making reflections without giv- 
ing expression to them. 

The count, however, was not going to have 
it all his own way. Somebody else appeared 
on the scene to make a ‘‘flank attack,” and 
this somebody was Dr. Christopher Hansen. 

The first I heard of the doctor was at the 
dinner table, and trom Miss Rogers herself. 

‘‘T have had quite an adventure to-day,” 
she said to us all, in her fresh, smiling way. 

‘‘An adventure!” exclaimed Laurowski. 
“Tell us, I beg you, mademoiselle; Iam de- 
lirious for adventures.” 

‘[ was coming down-stairs,” she related, 
‘‘when I heard a terrible crash of something 


She is a very 


, 


falling. I looked, and saw it was—what do 
think, now ?” 
We all of us hazarded the most absurd 


guesses, the worst of them coming from -yours 
truly, who thought fit to ask whether the 
prostrate object was a lady's chignon. N. B. 
—I made the suggestion regardless of a cer- 
tain person’s most majestic frown. 

‘It was a crutch,” continued Miss Rogers, 


| ‘*® big, heavy crutch, and the owner of it, 


poor fellow, was at the top of the stairs cling- 
ing to the balusters in despair. I ran down 
with all speed, caught it up, and brought it 
back to him. You should have seen the look 
of gratitude he gave me! I think it took 
away his power of speech, for he bowed very 
low, but said nothing.” 

We were all rather curious to know who the 
stranger could be. A military-looking per- 
sonage, wearing the ribbon of the Legion of 
Honor, who sat close by us, volunteered the 
information. 

**That gentleman,” he said, was Dr. Han- 
sen, one of the bravest and best surgeons of 
He was at Saarbruck, at 
Sedan, everywhere, in fact, where a cool head 
and an unerring hand could be of service. A 
few years ago be was as straight and nimble 
as any one of us here. He was lamed for 
life, while be performed his duty to the 
wounded, under Prussian shell. He is an 
Englishman, gnd you may well be proud of 
such @ countryman.” 

This intelligence, imparted to us in a grave 
and almost stern manner, produced a feeling 
of respectful interest in the doctor. We 
learned, too, that his misfortune had rendered 


him extremely shy and reserved,—especially 
where women were concerned,—and that he 
never on any account would consent to take 
meals at the public table d’ hote. 


I, however, as a fellow-Englishman, suc- 


on that after all I was getting old, and | ceeded in routing him out and making him a 
stone, and that a man who/| bit more sociable. 
tleman to his finger-nails, exceedingly well 
read, and as modest as he was accomplished. 
He let me understand that he admired Miss 
Rogers very much and that her delicate be- 
havior to him in the matter of the crutch had 
= impressed him with an idea of her goodness 
of heart. 
about Laurowski and the attentions he ap- 
proffered his services as guide and | peared to pay the young American heiress. 
I fancied him as doubtful about the count as 
I was myself. 


I found him to be a gen- 


He seemed also somewhat curious 


Mr. Rogers and the doctor got on capitally. 


| The American made the study of botany his 
| hobby, and would scale the heights ot Monte 
| Bignone and its chain of hills in search of 
rare plants. 
of the science was of no mean order, would 
| help to classify them, and I could see that his 
companionship afforded Mr. 
| treme pleasure. 
| always courteous, he was shy and distant to a 
| painful degree. 
| pleasant to him, but he seemed somehow 
dreadfully conscious 
though, indeed, his being a cripple made him 
a social leper, ill-fitted for the society of 
pretty girls. 


Ir. Hansen, whose knowledge 


{ogers an ex- 
With Miss Rogers, though 
civil and 


She was ever 


of his lameness, as 


Nevertheless, we forced him, willy-nilly, to 


make one of our circle in the drawing-room of 
| an evening. 

derous crutch by bis side, moodily watching 
| the count, who hung about Miss Rogers and 
monopolized her in an audacious fashion, 
while my wife, evidently bent upon making a 
match between these two, helped him by 
means of every possible womanly astuteness. 
On one occasion the doctor's triend—he of 


There he would sit with his pon- 


the Legion of Honor—having informed us 
that Hansen was a skilled musician, nothing 


| would content us until we had compelled him 


to sit down and sing. After a good deal of 


mildest. Flowers were still in full bloom, and | pressing he consented, and sang one or two 
there was a grateful abundance of citron and | good old-fashioned English ditties in a fine 
lemon trees. Since conjugal devotion denied | baritone voice, powerful enough, yet so com- 





England to me, I felt 1 could be as happy 
here as anywhere else. 

The hotel, too, was comfortable and nicely 
situated, and had I been permitted to gratify 
my inclination toward drinking beer at my 
dinner, I should have been still more content. 
Etiquette, however, vetoed such a breach of 
good manners at a fashionable table d’ hote, 
and I was fain to quench my thirst with indif- 
ferent wine at unheard-ot prices. Neverthe- 
Jess the omniscient Laurowski succeeded in 
discovering a certain valtellina vintage, which 
tickled agreeably my palate and was not too 
expensive, so that to my wife’s intense satis- 
faction I began to grumble a little less. 

We also made acquaintances, and were no 
longer wholly dependent upon the count for 
company. The head-waiter of the Grand 
hotel—with the well-authenticated sagacity of 
head waiters in general—arranged our seats 
at the dinner table so as to face those of a 
couple of Americans, a lady and gentleman, 
and father and daugbter, as I soon found 
out. 

The old gentleman—though, for the matter | 
of that, he was not particularly old, being | 
about my own age—was a tall, lean man ot | 
distinguished appearance. His daughter was 
a pretty girl of the dazzling American type. 
She changed her dress—or seemed to me to 
change it—every two hours, and where she 
managed to get all her variety of costumes 
from, or how she contrived to carry such an 
extensive wardrobe about with her from place 
to place was a mystery as deep as any of the 
Eleusinian. 

Their name was Rogers; John Newby 
Rogers, ‘‘Amurcan” citizen, and Clara Ro- 
gers; and they had crossed the Atlantic from 
their native home, Boston, Mass., for the 
purpose of ‘‘doing” Europe. Lord! how 
they had ‘‘done” it, too! In a fortnight they | 
had traversed Germany and seen all that was 
worth seeing; Paris had been the work of 
twenty-four hours, and three weeks had fa- 
miliarized them with Italy from its geograph- 

ical toe to its geographical heel. They were 

now resting—or I should rather say—panting 

—at San Remo, where they proposed to win- 

ter before invading England in the spring, 

and interviewing the ‘‘Britisher.” I was told 
that Mr. Rogers was a man of unlimited 
means, and his daughter—an only child— 
therefore an heiress. Laurowski pricked up 
his ears when he heard the information, and 
immediately adjourned to the nearest looking- 

glass on a mission of personal inspection. I 

never saw @ man make such frantic attempts 

to prove agreeable as he did that day at din- 
ner, and the worst of it was, too, that he suc- 
ceeded. Miss Rogers seemed charmed with 


pletely under control as to subside down at 
his will to a whisper ora tear. It was some- 
thing very different to Laurowski’s emascu- 
lated sentimental rubbish, and pleased us 
hugely. Miss Rogers turned round quite 
moved, and looked at the little lame doctor as 
though he bad revealed himself to ber in quite 
a different light; and the count bit his lip 
through envy and vexation. 

There was certainly no love lost between 
Laurowskiand Dr. Hansen. The count, tall 
and handsome as he was, was afraid of the 
little lame man, with the keen gray eyes and 
skeptical smile. He never ventured to talk 
about his campaigns with Garibaldi in Han- 
sen’s presence. He did so once, made some 
blunder, was put right by the doctor in a 
modest, delicate fashion, and, after that, kept 
his narrative for occasions when Hansen 
wasn’t by. Hansen knew too much; he had 
also seen a good deal of war, and it wasn’t 
safe to talk before him. 

Under the escort of the count, we all made 
an excursion to Monaco. Laurowski was ev- 
idently well known in the gambling saloon. 
The croupier nodded to him, and asked him 
slyly if he had come to break the bank, and 
several habitues of the place claimed him as 
an acquaintance. I never saw a man alter so 
much as the count did as soon as he got near 
the green baize. His handsome face acquir- 
ed an expression of greed which I thought 
downright fiendish, and which made him look 
like a Jew broker haggling with one of his 
kind. He got feverish and excited, and was 
certainly no longer the melancholy, romantic 
person of the drawing-room. 

That night, too, he was not in a happy 
vein. My wife and I staked a few napoleons 
on rouge et noire, just for the fun of the 
thing, and, having lost, gracefully retired into 
the humble capacity of spectators. Miss 
Rogers also put timidly a gold piece or two on 
the game of chance and won. She doubled, 
trebled, and ultimately sextupled her gains, 
when she stopped, handling ie gold trium- 
phantly, and declaring that every penny of it 
should go to the poor of San Remo. The in- 
terest of the evening was concentrated upon 
Laurowski and the doctor, who plunged reck- 
lessly into the gambling vortex. 

Hansen, cool and collected, threw his 
money down with the indifference of a man 
who cares not a straw whether he win or lose. 
The count seemed to have some system of 
his own, and watched, with ill-disguised anx- 
iety, the results of his play. Fortune, slight- 
ly in his favor at first, completely deserted 
him, and he went on losing and losing consid- 
erably, becoming paler with suppressed rage 
every moment. The doctor, on the other 





bim, as indeed what girl wouldn't with a man 


hand, kept on winning, and piled up napo- 


leons by his side in hillocks. His luck had, 
however, no visible effect upon him, and he 

rovoked the admiration of every one present 
o the superb contempt with which he re- 
ceived the smiles of the fickle dame. 

In the end Laurowski os up the struggle 
with a ferocious sigh; I suppose he had no 
more money to stake. } : 

“You are a beau jeueur,” he said, with 
something like a sneer, to the doctor; ‘tyou 
are not a poor, misforunate fellow like my- 
self.” 

“You can’t expect everything, you know,” 
retorted Hansen, with a humorous twinkle in 
his gray eyes. ‘*Lucky in love; unlucky at 
play—that is the order of things.” Then, 
sweeping up his substantial winnings, he pre- 
sented them, with a bow, to Miss Rogers. 

‘*For your poor,” he said. 

It was an evening of triumph for the doc- 
tor. It was impossible for the young Amer- 
ican heiress, who was really a nice, sensible 
girl, not to be struck by Hansen’s superiority 
over the count; yet there was no perceptible 
change in her conduct. ‘he still suffered 
Laurowski to pay her devoted attentions, and 
the doctor continued to keep modestly in the 
background ; but that he was more than mere- 
ly interested in her I knew, for he as good as 
told me so. 

‘*Who is this Laurowski?” he asked me one 
day, as we sat alone together; ‘‘does anyone 
know anything about him ?” 

“IT don’t,” was my answer; ‘‘I met him at 
Spezzia. He has estates in Poland, or Si- 
beria, or somewhere, | believe.” 

“Ah!” replied Hansen. ‘*Willthey marry, 
do you think ?” he remarked after a pause. 

‘Women are riddles,” I observed sagely ; 
‘‘and I never attempt to guess riddles.” 

**The fact is,” he said, ‘‘that I admire Miss 
Rogers very, very much; I should like to feel 
sure that the man she loved was in every way 
worthy of her.” 

He had an opportunity very soon of testing 
matters, so far as Laurowski was concerned. 
The count, who, I fancy, from a certain 
gloom which had spread over him, had not 
found Monaco highly profitable of late, pro- 
posed one night a little game of cards; I ex- 
cused myself on the plea of being no player; 
but Hansen to my surprise—I knew him to be 
no gambler—consented, and the French of- 
ficer, his friend, agreed to make a third. 

They played; and the affair ended in a 
scene. It was simply this; Laurowski, who 
seemed to have gone to work in good earnest, 
and won largely, was detected by the keen- 
eyed doctor with a card up his sleeve. There 
could be no mistake, and Hansen quickly 
flung the remainder of the pack in the count’s 
face, and called him a sharper. 

Laurowski turned livid. We thought he 
was going to spring upon the little lame man, 
and held him back. The doctor's friend then 
interfered. 

“(We two are witnesses that Mons. Hansen 
is right,” he said to me with admirable cool- 
ness. ‘Let there be no noise. This is 
scarcely a case for satisfaction; duels are 
fought with gentlemen, and not with swind- 
lers. Monsieur here will leave the town, that 
is all, or we shall be put to the pain of ex- 
posing him.” 

This seemed to be a perfectly sensible ar- 
rangement. I was not greatly surprised at 
the count’s conduct; it was consistent with 
the general doubts I had formed. I acqui- 
esced, therefore, by a silent nod. 

The French officer took out his watch. 
‘‘Monsieur has ample time to make his prepa- 
rations for departure. In the morning, early, 
he will go. By our permission he may keep 
what he has won. Our conditions are that be 
leave quietly, without scandal.” 

Laurowski, with thick beads of cold per- 
spiration trickling trom his brow, then left 
the room in a hangdog fashion. 

But it was to be an eventful night. Whilst 
we were still talking the matter over, there 
sounded a noise as though the house were 
falling about our ears, accompanied by 
shrieks of ‘Fire! Fire!” 

We rushed out. It was quite true: one of 
the wings of the hotel was in flames. Weall 
scampered off in different directions I, of 
course, hastening to my wife’s room, where, 
for all I knew to the contrary, she might be 
lying asleep, unconscious of danger. 

There was a tremendous rush, bustle, and 
delirious confusion. Waiters tearing about; 
chambermaids screaming; men and women 
staying in the house scrambled into the corri- 
dors dressed in all sorts of fantastic costumes, 
and the whole scene was naturally one of 
tumult and disorder. I found my little iady 
in no peril. She had been warned by the 
noise, was all but ready to leave, and only 
frightened on my account. We reached the 
outer grounds in safety, and looked round tor 
our friends. 

Not one of them was to be seen among the 
crowd. Presently, a rumor passed from 
mouth to mouth that Miss Rogers was in dan- 
ger. It was said the room she occupied 
tormed part of the wing attacked by fire. A 
scratch band of San Remo volunteers had by 
this time arrived, and were energetically 
grappling with the flames. In spite of my 
wite’s protestations, I forced my way by 
sheer strength of elbows through the crowd, 
with the intention of being of service. My 
heroism was not, however, put to the test. 
Before I had even gained the centre of the 
conflagration, I learned that everyone was 
safe, and suddenly out came the tall figure of 
Laurowski, bis face lit up by the light of the 
fitful gleams, bearing in his arms the insensi- 
ble form of Miss Rogers. 

Swindler or no swindler, be was a brave, 
plucky fellow, after all, and bad risked his 
lite nobly. Behind him rushed Mr. Rogers, 
the French officer, and a host of excited spec- 
tators—but Ilansen was not among them. 
The American girl was laid down and imme- 
diately attended to. She had tainted, but was 
otherwise uninjured. 

“Sir, I thank you,” said Mr. Rogers to the 
count, grasping his hand with deep-felt emo- 
tion. ‘*My daughter's life is my own; you 
have saved it; command me in anything.” 
We were all around Laurowski, watching 
him with admiration, and many of us cheering 
him. I freely forgave him his past misdeed. 
He was the hero of the moment, yet stood si- 
lent and mournful. 

At last, after apparently undergoing a sharp 
inward struggle, he spoke 

**You mistake yourself, sir,” he said in his 
broken English; ‘tit was not I who saved 
Miss Rogers; 1 simply lifted her from the 
bottom of the stairs. Ir. Hansen brought 
her down from her room.” 

“Dr. Hansen !” we all exclaimed. 

‘*Yes, lame as be is, he was before me, and 
saved her with—with great courage. He is 
the hero, not I.” 

‘‘Where is Hansen ?” somebody called out 
A search was immediately made, and the 
little doctor was found calmly applying reme- 
dies to his two badly-burned hands and 
scorched face. 

**Miss Rogers is safe?” he asked, tran- 
quilly. 

**Quite,” we answered, ‘‘thanks to your 
bravery.” 

‘‘Ah! Laurowski has told you?” he re- 
marked, with some surprise; and I heard him 
add, almost inaudibly. ‘The fellow has 
some honesty in him, aiter all.” 

The fire was put out before it could de- 
stroy one-quarter of the building, and most of 
us suffered nothing worse than a severe 
Miss Rogers’ nerves were a good 
deal shaken, and, by Dr. Hansen's advice, 
she was ordered complete rest for a day or 
two, after which she recovered as though 


fright. 


nothing had happened. 


The count disappeared, and I have never 
seen him to this day, though, indeed, I heard 
of him soon after, on our journey home to 
England, from a op who knew him better 
than any of us. It appears that he was not a 
count at all, and not even a Laurowski, nor a 
Pole, but a Hamburg Jew, named Abraham 
Meyer, well known in every European gamb- 
ling-place, and suspected, on several occa- 
sions, of tricking at cards. Such was my 
wife’s ‘‘most gentlemanly and accomplished 
man.” 

Was the American heiress ever informed of 
the true character of her quodam admirer? 
I never told her, and I am positive Dr. Han- 
sen observed the same reticence as myself. 
But my wife, of course, knew, and she was 
extremely intimate with Miss Rogers. Any- 
how, we always studiously avoided che bare 
mention of bis name in our conversations. 

Since our return to England we have been 
visited by Mr. Rogers and by Mr. and Mrs. 
Christopher Hansen. Mrs. Hansen was nee 
Rogers, and she confessed to my wife that 
from the first she always entertained a secret 
preference for the little lame man. My wife 
thinks she was right, and has, moreover, 
vowed never to believe in another count as 
long as she lives. 





TRAINING A HUSBAND. 


So you want ter know how I come ter hev 
Caleb, when I knew jist heow he used Nancy, 
his fust wife. Wal, Ill tell ye all about it. 

You know Dan’l left me pretty poorly off. 
I hed two little children, an’ what ter dew IL 
didn’t know. The mortgage was ter run eout 
in about a year an’ a half arter he died. I'd 
sent the children down to brother John’s ter 
go ter school. Brother John wanted me to 
give them ter him, and he’d do well by ’em, 
an’ I was meditating on it, orful loth to dew 
it. But what else couldI dew with them, 
when the old farm was took away from me? 

One day, when the time was near eout, I 
was a hoein’ the beans side of the fence jinin’ 
Caleb’s corhfield. I tell yer Hannah, I never 
felt bluer in all my born days. I'd allers 
lived an’ worked on a farm, an’ couldn’t do 
no other kind o’ work; so what was to be- 
come of me I didn’t know. 

‘*Party good hoein’ for a green hand,” sez 
somebody over the fence. 

“Yes,” sez I, ‘I’ve done enough of it 








sence I was left alone. ‘Practice eg per- 





fect,’ we used ter write in our copy-book 
when we were child’en,” an’ 1 couldn't help 
heaving a sigh. 

**Wall, Emmeline,” sez he, ‘‘you’n I seem 
to be in the same fix. You need aman ter 
do yer hoeing an’ sich, an’ I need a woman to 
see ter my house, an’ if you're agreed, we'll 
hitch horses an’ work in double harness. I 
can’t find no hired help that'll do as Nancy 
did.” (Thinks I ter myself, and you'll never 
find another another wife ’twill, either.) ‘*So 
what dy’e say, Emmeline ?” 

P’r'aps I didn’t think o’ notbing fer the nex 
few minutes. It all flashed over me ina 
secont, what an unfeelin’ man he'd allers ben. 
Poor Nancy had ter dew all the housework, 
an’ a good deal ’t b’longed ter him ter dew, 
an’ he was stingier than an old miser, tew. 

I knew he was a smart man ter work, was 
forehanded and was able ter live in good deal 
better shape than he did, an’ you know, Han- 
nah, that poor Dan’el was jest the oppersite 
He was a norful clever man, was Dan’el, but 
kind o’ shiftlees an’ easy, an’ it allers worrited 
me so much tew hev things goin’ so slack. 
Sez I ter myself, a body can’t hev every- 
thing; ther’s allers some eouts, an’ a poor 
man’s better’n none. So I speaks right up, 
an’ I sez: 

“Caleb, we've been nabors for meny a year. 
I know your failin’s, an’ s’pose you know 
mine, an’ so, ef you say so, all right, p’r’aps 
we both might do wuss.” 

Wall, ter make a long story short, we 
agreed ter hev the business dun right off. 
Caleb said thet it was stylish to go on a wed- 
din’ tower now-a-days, and as he wanted ter 
go deown to Bangor ter see about selling his 
wool, an’ as Sarah Jane Curtis, (whe used ter 
work for him) lived about half way, an’ we 
could stop there both ways, and not cost us 
anything, he thought we'd better go. (His 
niece, Rebecca Gilman, yer know, lives there, 
and we could make her a visit at the same 
time.) Brother Jobn lives there, tew, you 
know, an’ I’d made up my mind that I'd jest 
bring home the child’en. 

An’ so I did; but Caleb he was orful sot 
agin it, but sez ‘‘of course they can come and 
make a visit ;” an’I let him think so, ‘cause | 
wasn't quite ready to have words with him, 
yet. 

We stayed about a week, an’ got home 
along in the arternoon all _ Ther nex’ 
mornin’ I woke up purty airly, an’I sez to 


myself: ‘Courage, Emmerline, now or 
never.” I kep’ still, fer Caleb was still 
a-snorin’, but bime-by he fetchet an on’arthly 


snort that wake’t himself up, an’ w’en he see 
‘at it was gettin’ daylight, he nudged me and 
sez he: 

‘*‘Wake up, Emmerline. Emmerline, it’s 
broad daylight; come, come, git up, we 
shan’t hev any breakfast ter-day.” 

I was orful hard ter wake, but aftera 
while I managed tew, an’ while I was a rub- 
bin’ my eyes, I sez, ‘Got a good hot fire, 
ain't ye, Caleb ?” 

**Fire !” said he; ‘‘No, I never build any 
fires. Nancy alers built the fires.” 

**Did she ?” sez I, as cool as a cucumber. 
**So did Dan’el.” 

I turned over and went to sleep agin—or, 
at least, he thought I did. 

Wall, he wiggled, and turned, and twisted, 
an’ he didn’t move ter get up fer about an 
hour, an’ when the sun rose and shone inter 
the bedroom winder, he got up and built the 
fire. There wasn’t no kindlin’s, nora stick 
o’ wood, an’ he had to squirmish round lively 
and get some in. 

Arter the fire got tew crackling in good 
shape, I got up. I didn’t hurry none, let me 
tell you. Iwas ‘most dead lying abed so 
long, but sez Ito myself, ‘Ef I make the 
fires now, I'll prob'ly hev to dew it in cold 
weather, and I won't dew it for any man.” 

He was pretty sullen all day, but I didn’t 
take no notice of him, an’ he got over it. 
The next day he was ter begin bayin’, an’ hed 
six men ter help him. I had ter do all the 
work, an’ take care of the milk an’ churnin’ 
an’ it wasn’t no fool ofa job. Come time ter 
get dinner, an’ there wasn't asliver 0’ wood 
cut. I sent Johnnis (he was then about 
seven years old,) out in ther field ter tell 
Caleb I wanted him. 

He came in looking savage enough, and 
wanted to know what it was I wanted. Sez 

‘‘T want some wood ter burn.” 

“Wal,” sez he, ‘‘there’s a whole wood-pile 
out there. Help yerself.” 

“*An’ not a stick split,” sez I. ‘*You 
hev ter git a bigger stove to burn that.” 

‘Wal, it ain’t euch a hard job ter split it,” 
‘*Nancy used tew, of'en, when I was 


will 


8€Z he. 
bizzy.” 

‘Did she ?” sez I. ‘*So did Dan’el.” 

He got the wood, an’ said, as he was going 
out, that he didn’t want ter be called in out o” 
the mowing field again, unless ‘twas for 
victuals. 

‘All right,” sez I. 

The nex’ day ‘twas the same thing; nota 
stick split. Thinks I, ‘Old fellow, you ain't 
got no Nancy here. I'll larn ye a little 
somethin’ that p'r’aps yer don’t know.” So 
when it was dinner time I blows the horn, an’ 
in comes all seven of the men an’ sets down 
ter the table. Sich streaked lookin’ faces as 
they hed as they viewed the grub. There 
was the biscuits just dough, the pertaters, an’ 
meat, an’ vegetables, an’ everything was 
washed clean and put on raw. Not a thing 
was cooked. 

Caleb looked blacker’n a thunder-clond. 
‘‘What does this mean 2” sez he. 

‘‘It means what it means,” sez I. ‘*You 
said yest’day that you didn’t want ter be 
called in from the mowin’ field again, unless 
it was for victuals, an’ here they are.” 

‘Nice shape, tew,” sez he. 

‘‘Wal, I can’t cook *thout wood,” sez I, dry 
like. 

With that, all seven of ‘em started for the 
door, an’ they never left that wood pile till it 
was ready for the stove. I never was both- 
ered for wood again. 

Afew weeks atter, | wanted some money 
purty bad. I wanted ter send Johnnie and 
Nellie back ter school, an’ [ was bound that 
they should have some clothes fit to wear. I 
asked Caleb a number of times to let me hev 
some, but he made all kinds of excuses. | 
didn’t tell him what I wanted of it, mind ye 
So one day along comes a peddler that bought 
butter’n eggs. I had considerable on han’ 
that Caleb was intending to carry into ther 
city when he had time. So I sold every 
pound of butter an’ every egg I hed in the 
house. I got nigh on to twenty-five dollars 
for "em. 

When Caleb come home I told 
sold the butter’n eggs. 

‘‘Heow much did ye git?” sez he. 
I told him. 

‘*Where’s the money ?” sez he. 
‘I've got it,” sez I. 

“Wal,” sez he, Nancy allers give me all 
the money that she took for her butter and 
eggs.” 

‘Did she?” sez I. ‘‘And so did Dan’el.” 
He got tired of holding Nancy up afore my 
eyes, for I would offset her with Dan’el every 
time. He found that I was powerful sot in 
my way, an’ he thought he might as well let 
me hev my own way, an’so he hez. I don’t 
mean to be ugly, but I won't be trod on by 
nobody. When he wouldn't let me hev what 
money I wanted, I’d sell something every 
time. I sold two tons of hay one time, when 
I knew that he only hed enough to winter his 
critters. So, on the whole, he found eout 
that I wasn’t afraid of him, and he bebaved 
quite decent. I told him, not long ago, that 
he was growin’ clever. 
“Clever!” sez he. ‘‘I’d ruther you'd call 
me a dog-goned fule, than clever.” 

But I notice be has improved, an’ I lay it 
ter his trainin’. 


him I bad 





General Miscellany, 


TWO FAMOUS ARTISTS. 


A Belgian newspaper relates a pleasant story 
of the famous violinist Vieuxtemps. During 
his last engagement at Frankfort-on-the-Main, 
the annual fair was being held, and the artist 
resolved to have a little simple amusement by 
visiting the show-booths. In one of these he 
found an ‘‘Indian Giant,” who was most fan- 
tastically adorned, and continued growling 
out a series of harsh sentences, which were 
understood to be specimens of his native lan- 
guage. The artist was quite astonished at de- 
tecting several words of the Walloon dialect, 
his own mother tongue, amidst a heap of gib- 
berish. He immediately put a question to the 
giant in their common Walloon. The poor 
performer was seized with horror, and said 
eagerly to Vieuxtemps, ‘‘lor Heaven's sake, 
countryman, do not betray me, or I shall be 
ruined!” The artist told him not to disquiet 
himself, and turning to the people, he said, 
“*T have lived in the land hes this giant 
comes from, and I thoroughly understand his 
Hindoo speech.” The grateful performer had 
no conception of the celebrity of his fellow 
Walloon, and invited him to come to break- 
fast on the following morning. Vieuxtemps 
accepted the giant’s hospitality, and while 
they were breakfasting asked his host where 
he intended to give his next exhibition. ‘‘I 
am going to Florence,” he replied. ‘‘Do not 
think of such a thing,” said the virtuoso; ‘*I 
am a fellow artist as well as a fellow country- 
man. I have just been performing in Flor- 
ence myself, and I can assure you that it is 
the most unprofitable soil in Europe for us 
artists.”— London Globe. 





PRIMARY SCHOOL EDUCATION. 


The usefulness and simplicity of some of 
the methods by which the young idea is taught 
to shoot, in our modern high-pressure schools, 
and the practical quality of the instruction 
imparted, are amusingly shown by the follow- 
ing anecdote, told by the Boston Journal:— 

A youth of tender years, who has lately be- 








AND FAMILY NEWSPAP 


room, an extraordinary measure, of which the 
burden was, ‘‘Angie two times, nigger in a 

ond.” Impressed by ‘this remarkable com- 
bination of words the sire inquired what he 
meant by it, when his son and heir replied : 
“Why, that’s what we learn at school.” The 
father, thinking this a curious sort of ugeful 
knowledge, took occasion to call at the school 
and inquire into the matter. The teacher 
was quite unable to explain, but finally called 
up her scholars and caused them to give some 
of their customaiy recitations in concert. 
The mystery was solved when the chorus 
came to this lesson, ‘‘An angle, two lines 
meeting at a point,” the rythm of which was 
seen to be similar to the child’s description of 
the unfortunate African. So the parent went 
home convinced that as yet he had no occa- 
sion for repudiating his taxes for the support 
of schools. 





LOST, A BOY. 


He went from the old home hearthstone 
Just twenty years ago, 
A laughing, rollicking fellow, 
It would do you good to know; 
Since then we have not seen him, 
And we say, with a nameless pain, 
The boy that we knew and loved so 
We shall never see again. 


One bearing the name we gave him 
Comes home to us today, 

But this is not the dear fellow 
We kissed and sent away. 

Tall as the man he calls father, 
With a man’s look in his face, 

Is he who takes by the hearthstone 
The lost boy's olten place. 


We miss the laugh that made music 
Wherever the lost boy went; 

This man has a smile most winsome, 
His eyes have a great intent. 

We know he is thinking and planning 
His way in the world of men, 

And we cannot help but love him, 
But we loug for our boy again. 


We are proud of this manly fellow 
Who comes to take his place, 
Who hfats of the vanished boyhood 
In his earnest thoughtful face; 
And yet comes batk the longing 
For the boy we must hencetorth mies, 
Whom we sent away from the hearthstone 
Forever with a kiss. 





NO APOLOGIES FOR DINNER. 


Apologies for poor dinners are generally 
out of place. But when a lady has a forget- 
ful husband, who, without warning brings 
home a dozen guests to sit down to a plain 
family dinner for three or four, it is not in 
human nature to keep absolute silence. 
What to say and bow to say it form the 
problem. Mrs. Tucker, the wife of Judge 
Tucker, of Williamsburg, solved this prob- 
lem years ago. She was the daughter or 
niece (1 am uncertain which) of Sir Peyton 
Skipworth, and celebrated for her beauty, 
wit, ease, and grace of manner. Her temper 
and tact were put to the proof one court day, 
when the Judge brought with him the accus- 
tomed half score or more of lawyers, for 
whom not the slightest preparation had been 
made, the Judge having quite forgotten to 
remind his wife that it was court day, and she 
herself, strange to tell, having overlooked the 
fact. 

The dinner was served with elegance, and 
Mrs. Tucker made herself very charming. 
Upon rising to leave the guests to their wine 
she said : 

“Gentlemen, you have dined today with 
Judge Tucker; promise me that you will all 
dine tomorrow with me ? 

This was all her apology, whereupon the 
gentlemen all swore that such a wife was be- 
yond price. The Judge then explained the 
situation, and the next day there was a noble 
banquet. 

Moral: Never worry a guest with apolo- 
gies.—Lippincott’s Magazine. 





HOW NUTMEGS GROW. 


Nutmegs grow on little trees which look 
like pear trees, and are generally not over 
twenty feet high. ‘The flowers are very much 
like the lily of the valley. They are pale and 
very fragrant. ‘The nutmeg is the seed of the 
fruit, and mace is the thin covering over the 
seed. The fruit is about as large as a peach. 
W hen ripe, it breaks open and shows a little 
nut inside. The trees grow on the islands of 
Asia, and tropical America. ‘They bear fruit 
for seventy or eighty years, having ripe fruit 
upon them at all seasons. A fine tree in Ja- 
maica bas over four thousand nutmegs on it 
every year. The Dutch used to have all this 
nutmeg trade, as they owned the Bauda Isl- 
ands, and conquered all the other traders and 
destroyed the trees. ‘To keep the price up 
they once burned three piles of nutmegs, each 
of which piles was as big as a church. Nature 
did not sympathize with such meanness. The 
nutmeg pigeon, found in all the Indian Isl- 
ands, did forthe world what the Dutch bad 
determined should not be done—carried those 
nuts, which are their food, into the surround- 
ing countries, and trees grew again, aud the 
world had the benefit. 





Orv Trees.—The ages attained by some 
of the conifers are scarcely less extraordinary 
than their colossal bulk. The greatest lon- 
gevity assigned to any tree is perhaps credited 
to the celebrated taxodium of Chapultepec, 
in Mexico, 117 feet in circumference, which 
is thought by De Candolle to exceed in age 
the baobab of Senegal, inferred to be 5150 
years old. (Goeppert states that Zaxodium 
distichum has been ascertained by its annular 
rings to live 2000 years. The mammoth tree 
has been estimated to live 4000 years in Cali- 
fornia. Je Candolle quotes a number of in- 
stances of longevity in the yew, and End- 
licher considers one in Derbyshire to be 2096 
years old, and the one at Grasford, in North 
Wales, 1400 years old. The pines, cypress, 
firs, larches and cedars are credited with ages 
of 200,300 and even 500 years. Picea 200 feet 
in height is mentioned by Goeppart, as ascer- 
tained by its annular rings, to be 460 years 
old, and a larix of 120 feet to be 576 years old. 
The Scotch pine (Pinus sylvestris) 18 said to 
require 200 years to mature its timber to per- 
fection. In Veitch’s Manual of the Conifere 
the ages of some of these are stated at consid- 
erably less. Other examples of a longevity 
greater than 500 years are mentioned. These 
are Cedrus deodara, 750 to 900 years; cedar 
of Lebanon, 600 to SOU years. It is impor- 
tant, however, to recognize the fact that 
rings of growth are not in all cases trust- 
worthy guides, and the subject is still involv- 
ed in some obscurity. The rings of growth 
in eucalyptas have been ascertained to be 
biennial. White cedars planted in England 
show symptoms of decay, as in Richmond 
Park, as if their full age in this climate at 
least were already reached.—London Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle. 





Natural Hisrory iN THE SuBURBS.— 
‘Goats is valuable property hereabouts,” said 
an old ‘longshoreman. ‘Il don’t know what 
the poor ould women would do without ‘em. 
A spry young nanny, when she ia feelin’ well, 
will give one quart of milk twice a day. 
Good rich milk, too. It makes eplendid cof- 
fee. One-half of them byes playin’ around 
the common there is been raised on nanny’s 
milk. Their own natural mothers can’t stand 
to work hard and give their children the 
proper esmount of milk; and, besides, goat's 
milk is better nor their own—stronger like. 
There is a difference in goat’s milk, owin’ 
pretty much to what they eat. The poor 
people as work at the docks can’t afford much, 
and them goats has to live on a few old oyster 
cans and sardine boxes, while these here 
goats eats theatre-advertisements and show- 
bills the whole winter—and anybody what 
knows anything about goats knows that makes 
a difference in their milk.” 


Wit and Rumor, 


THE MILLER’S WOOING. 





“Love meal little, love me long,” 
Sang the dusty miller 

To his wheat art, and his song 
Did a maize and thrill her. 


“Bid me barley hope; Oh, give 
Me one grain of comfort; 

I would oat on thee and live 
Holding on to some fort. 


‘In your ryes now love looks shine, 
There lies cereal pleasure, 

Oh! hominy joys are mine, 
Filling up my measure.” 


Came the maiden’s corn. full laugh 
At the miller’s fawning; 

“You can’t winnow girl with chaff— 
Sir! to you good morning.” 





Merariysies at THE Lime Kitn Ciun.— 
The Secretary announced a communication 
from Professor Pecan Thomas, of Texas, of- 
fering to come to Detroit and deliver five lec- 
tures before the Club on the subject of ‘*The 
Benefits of Philosophy,” provided the Club 
would pay his running expenses and guarantee 
him a puree of $100. 

‘‘We can’t spar’ de money, an’ we doan’ 
need de philosophy,” said Brother Gardener 
in reply. ‘*No doubt philosophy has its ben- 
efits, but a determined man, armed wid de 
Baptist ge pe an’ a new whitewash brush, 
kin work all aroun’ philosophy six days in de 
week, an’ wake up wid a cl’ar head on Sunday 
mornin’. When taters am a dollar a bushel 
an’ risin’, two shillings in cash will go furder 
dan sixteen lecturs on the purtiest philosophy 
that eber stood up ina nine-pin alley to be 
knocked down by de cold han’ of hunger.” 





WueEN Farmer Budge read that a bull 
painted by Rosa Bonheur sold for $5000, he 
remarked to his wife that he didn’t see how a 
coat of = could so greatly enhance the 
value of the animal, but if Rosa wouldn't 
charge more than $10 he would get her to 
paint his bull in the spring. And his eco- 
nomical wife replied that she thought he 
might paint it himself and save his $10. 
The indications are now that the bull will be 








An Inisu Propitem.—A member of the 
health department of St. Louis has received a 
letter from one John L. Sullivan, which em- 
bodies a first-class Irish puzzle. The writer 
propounds: If a man was to die and get mar- 
ried the second time before he died, and leave 
his wife that he married the second time, and 
then was to die and leave a will, and was to 
make the will before he died, and then die, 
could his second wife’s children, after the will 
was made, come in for their full share of his 
ap se if he bought 250 acres of land after 

e made this will? And does it make any dif- 
ference to his second wife’s children whether 
the first wife’s children, which were born be- 
fore he married the second time, come in for 
their share of his personal property which he 
had before he died ?” 





Musica, Derinitions: A diminished 
chord—The cord of wood as sold by the un- 
scrupulous coal dealer. A cross relation— 
The average mother-in-law. A deceptive 
cadence—W hen the cats keep quiet after you 
have thrown the boot-jack, only to resume 
again after you have closed the window. b- 
lique movement—Home trom ‘‘the lodge.”— 
Musical Herald. 





A pvrerty Philadelphia girl, on being 
asked why her engagement had been broken 
off, replied: ‘*You see, he came to me one 
day with an album in his pocket, and proudly 
displayed the autograph of Charles J. Gui- 
teau, which he went to Washington on pur- 
pose to get. I was not anxious to marry a 
born fool, so we parted.” 





Tue winter isso mild at the North that 
the ice crop will have to be replanted. Last 
year the ice-dealers gave as a reason for high 
prices that the crop had been eaten up by the 
grasshoppers. We are not supposed to know 
any better down South here.—Zexas Sift- 
ings. 





Very kind drug clerk to little girl: ‘‘Now 
be sure to tell your papa to take this medi- 
cine according to the directions on the bottle ; 
an overdose might affect his brain.” Little 
girl—*'Oh, I guess there’s no danger of that, 
for I’ve heard mamma tell him lots of times 
he never had any brains.”—L/ xchange. 





‘*Y rs,” said the farmer, ‘‘barbed wire fence 
is expensive, but the hired man doesn't stop 
and rest for five minutes on the top of it 
every time he has to climb it.”— Boston Post. 





A QuvuakeER's advice to his son on his wed- 
ding day: ‘‘When thee went a courting, I 
told thee to keep thy eyes wide open. Now 
that thee is married, | tell thee to keep them 
half shut.” 





Advertisements. 


VEGETINE. 


Doctors, Please Read This. 
*Facts Tell The Story.” 


BALTIMORE, MD., Jan 27, 1882. 
Mr. H. R. STEVENS 
Heretofore, | have been strongly opposed to all pro 
prietary medicines, but, as there is an exception to 
most rules, 1 feel that my prejudice against patent 
medicines has had a fearful shock in the case of your 


the 
I was induced to give a fuir trial of your Vegetine, 


stronger evidence of fucts. About two years ago, 


as 


hereditary transmission, attended with swelling of 
the lymphatic glands and joints, carious ulcerations of 
bones and constitutional syphilitic taint, &c., and in 
ustice, I feel 1 should be derelict to duty, did I not 


testify to the great value of your Vegetine. Without 
exception, I have found it an admirable adjunct in the 
removal of the above constitutional disturbances. 1 


am now using it freely in my practice I am aware 
that I am rendering wyself amenable to the charge of 
nduct in thus outraging the rules of 
Medicine 


unprofessional ¢ 
medical ethics, in fostering aso0.called Quach 
Facts tel the story, and I again 


Phis is simply Bosh ! 
assert that Vegetine is a valuable adjunct to our 
Materia Medica, If this testimony to its value will 


sell one more bottle, I shall feel that I have done some 





to bet 


rue 
JAMES KELMAN, Druggist. 


VEGHTIN E 


SPRINC MEDICINE. 
Vegetine is Sold by all Druggists. | 


Zteopld 


know his statement 





FOR BLOOD, BRAINAND 
NERVES. 


tPA SUPERIOR NUTRITIVE MEDI: 
INE, RICH IN PHOSPHATES AND NOT 
P, ALCOLLOLIC DRINK..#43 Highly 
scommended by Chemists and Physicisnsas 
A POSITIVE TONIC, ALWAYS 
ACCEPTAGLE ANC RELIABLE, 
as it does not stimulate the brain or irritate 
tho system and leave deleterious effects, On 
the contrary, it furnishes just that which ig 
necessary to the brain, strengthens and quicta 
the nerves, purifics the heart's blood, and 
by kes only the best flesh, bone and 
vw It works wonders, ¢ z 
i 3 OLS and GENERAL DEBILITY, 
v MALARIA, DYSPEPSIA, INSOMNIA, 
| Produces a healthy action of the Liver and 
| Kidneys, fortifying the against tho 
jmiasmatic influences, and will be found in- 
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hy 


KL 
’ find no remedy equal to this healthful blood 
|\¥ 


and nerve food tonic. {@"Forsale by all Drug- 
gists. $1.00 per bottle. pared only by 
WHEAT BITTERS Co., 





DARBY'S 


Prophylactic Fluid! 


| Pitting of SMALL 








SCARLET pbOX Prevented. 
FEVER »D wed ra “cured. ‘a4 
’ CURED. ao So goo 


odors. 
Tetter dried up. 
It is perfectly harm- 





Contagion destroyed. 


Sick Rooms purified less. 
and made pleasant. For Sore Throat it is a 
Fevered and Sick sure cure. 


persons relieved and » 
refreshed by bathing 
with Prophylactic Fluid 
added to the water. 
Catarrh relieved 


| DIPTHERIA 
cured, | 
Erysipelas cured. /EPREVENTED. 


Burns relieved instantly. | 
Sears prevented. | 


In fact it is the great Disinfectant and Purifier, 
PREPARED BY 


J. H. ZEILIN & CoO. 


Manufacturing Chemists, SOLE PROPRIETORS. 


NEY orl 
ID woRt 





and 





pe ae 
THE ONLY MEDICINE 


IN EITHER LIQUID OR DRY FORM 
That Acts at the same time on 





\, AND THE EIDNEYS. 
WHY ARE WE SICK? 


Because we allow these great organs to 
become clogged or torpid, and poisonous 
humorsare therefore forced into the blood 
that should be expelled naturally. 


WILL SURELY CURE 


IY KIDNEY DISEASES, 


LIVER COMPLAINTS, 
PILES, CONSTIPATION, URINARY (7 
DISEASES, FEMALE WEAKNESSES, 
AND NERVOUS DISORDERS, 
by causing free action of these organs and 
restoring their power to throw off disease. 
Why suffer Bilious pains and aches? 
Why tormented with Piles, Constipation? 
Why frightened over disordered Kidneys? * 
Why endure nervous or sick headaches? 
Use KIDNEY-WORTand rejoice in health. Y 
Itisputupin Dry Vegetable Form, in tin 
cans one package of which makes six quarts of 
medicine. Also in Liquid Form, very Concen- 
trated, for those that cannot readily prepare it, 

@ tr It acts with equal efficiency in either form, 
GET IT OF YOUR DRUGGIST, PRICE, 61,00 
WELLS, RICHARDSON &Co., Prop’s, 

(Will send the dry post-paid.) BURLINGTON, YT. 
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PERFECTED 
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Bere Pete ghee re Be 


national Diploma at 


- . Dairy Fair. 


costs, who usestt, where to get it. 
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gun yey ferns was heard by his father 
to be loudly ting, as he played about the 


painted. 


MUSE MONLYMTHISMI 


ER.----SATURDAY, MARCH 


Vegetine, and has been compelled to give way before | 


a detergent in some Strumous (Scrotulosis) cases of | 


poor sufierer a Samaritan benefit. 
Yours very truly, 
JARVIS H. WILCOX, M. D. 
The Cancer Medicine 
4 4 . 
NEWMARKET, Ont, March 21, Iss! 
Mr. H. R. STEVENS—Dear 5 This i+ to certify 
that | have used your Vegetine for and can | 
cheerfully say it did more good than the doctor's medi 
ines or any other remedy I used, and I would recom 
mend it to every one troubied with Cancer or Cancer 
us Humor Yours truiv, ros. GILL, Yonge st. 
I hereby certify that I know the above party, and 


$7 


| Highly commended by members of his Cabinet and 
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A remedy that can destroy the germs of 
scrofula, and when once settled has the pow- 
er to root it out, must be appreciated by 
those afflicted. The remarkable cures of 
young children and the more wonderful cures 
of those of middle age and late in life, as il- 
lustrated by,our printed testimonials, prove 


Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA to be a reliable rem- 


edy, containing remedial agents which do 
eamrey cure scrofula and eradicate it from 
he blood. 





WARNER, N. H., Jan. 21, 1879. 

Messrs. C. 1. Hoop & Co., Lowell, Mass.: 
Gentiemen— For ten years previous to the 
canny part of 1877 I had been a constant suf- 
ferer from scrofulous ulcers or sores, which 
had finally reduced me to ahelpless condi- 
tion, as described in my. letter to you in Sep- 
tember of that year. he continued excel- 
lent health which enables me to keep house 
for my aged father and to enjoy life, keeps 
alive my intense personal interest in Hoop's 
SARSAPARLLLA,and | cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing my gratitude for the permanent 
cure this wonderful medicine effected in my 
case nearly two years ago, while livingin 
Lowell, when all my physicians gave me up 
as being in an incurable condition. One 
thing before I close. have recommended 
your Sarsaparilla to hundreds, and I think 
more than a thousand cases, and my faith in 
its invincibility in curing scrofula has be- 
come absolute by the wonderful cures it has 
effected aside from my own. IT trust you 
will not be slow in making the merits of 
HOop's SARSAPARILLA known everywhere, 
for itisaduty you owe to mankind. With 
best wishes remain very truly yours 

SARAH C. WHITTIER. 


HOOD'S SARSAPARILLA 


Is a skilfully-prepared compound, concen- 
trated extract, by a process peculiarly our 
own, of the best remedies of the vegetable 
kingdom known to medical science as altera- 
tives, blood-purifiers, diuretics, and tonics. 
Price $1, or six for 
C.1. HOOD « CO., Lowell, Mass. 


Sold by all druggists. 


$5. 








OR A LIQUID PREPAKATION OF THE 
PILL FORMULA. 


MME, AUGUSTA HEALEY’S 
Vegetable Tonic Cordial 


RE UNSURPASSED SPECIFICS FOR 

all Chronic Female Weaknesses and the 
surest Anti-Pain Remedy that women can 
procure. 

This preparation contains only the active healing 
properties of well-known garden seeds and wayside 
roots and herbs. Macrotin,from Black Cohosh; Sene 
cin, from Life Root; Viburnine, from Cramp Bark, 





and other simples, equally efficient as tonic and healing 
An intelligent Bos- 


| 
| remedies for the female system. 


| ton woman, who understands Vegetable Chemistry, 
| manufactures them, and her ready sympathy, keen per 

ceptions and skill in divining and curing the diseases 
| of women, bave won her the confidence and gratitude 
of thousands of her sex, who can be referred to. 

Letters containing stamp promptly answered. 
for valuable pamphlet. 

Buy of your druggist, if possible, if not, we will mail! 
them on receipt of price. Pills, $1 per box; six 
boxes, $5. Cordial, $1 per bottle, or six bot- 
| tles, $5. Address H. F. THAYER & CU., 13 Tem. 


Send 


ple Place, Boston. 


It relieves SICK and NERVOUS 
" HEADACHE at once, and pre 
RE vents their recurrence. Is invalua 
; <= me ble for LIVER TROUBLES, 
Ma NU AO OR CHRONIC INDIGESTION, NER 
VL Gita VOUS DYSPEPSIA and CONSTI- 
ae PATION. It feeds the BRAIN and 
AIAG NERVES cures EPILEPSY and 
BOSSONMASS CONVULSIONS, prevents insanity 
and Paralysis; allaye desire for opium and stimulants; 
removes 
wakeful 






obstructions of the brain, insures sleep to the 
*trength to Ner 





the 


feeble, and health to al 











vous Sufferers. Send stamp at once for pamphlets 
containing positive proofs 
Puy of your Druggist, if possit if not, we will 
mail it postpaid, upon receipt of price, 50c per box 
six boxes 2.50. Address H. F. THAYER & CO., 
13 Temple we, Boston, Mase 
Mention this paper 10 
Ry Gea. Dong It rives his 8 ears Kemartaue 
borperience a 7} s, and reveals for the first time 
de i T> gr Deeds, % 
Publishes iby ty of, and full Introduction 
U 4 
By Gen, Sherman ©: 
Stec! Port tae romeo Plates, anc ne ki av 
ngs. Agents ar aking tm sales of this grand ar 
; Tt se 2 


500 MORE AGENTS WANT Send for cireulars to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & 

ly lo 

A DAY paid male and female agents to sell 

i Turkish Rug patterns. Address with stamp, 

26140 E. S. FROST, & CO., Biddeford, Maine. 

an ideal Man. 

KTMAIT OF 


ELD. 


Accurate, Elegant, Artistic. 








An Ideal Picture of 
tICK’S SUPEKB Po 


CARFI 


Newly Engraved, 
household, and his most intimate political friends. 
Cheap pictures have been thrown aside, and people are 
nov ready to buy this magnificent engraving. Send 
for full description and endorsements before buying 
any other. Liberal term ° 


ns to good canrassers 
& CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN, ¢ 
HEAD a xtra ey 
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We will send Our Sunny South on 
trial to new subscribers 3 months for 
uly 1c in silver. An 8-page 40-column 
paper for the home and farm. Tells all 
about Teras. Try it. Address Pabs 
Sunny South. Agents wanted. Brown 
Steops 


MALL ERUITS 
RC Sés and PANSIES 


culture, descrit new varieties } 
»S.WALES 


FOR 
TEN 
CENTS 


wood, Texas. 










! eT ants at 
Feasonable pric Rochester 
and is free to all. New York 

2teop1l0 





CC Cape Cod Cranberry Plants; best sort for culture 
C and prices. Old ¢ olony Nurseries, Plymouth, 
Mase. dteops 





Beautiful Chromo (¢ ards, name on, 10c, 10 packs 
& Agts. Sample Books $1. STan Carp Co., 
Clintonville, Ct. 26t40 


DISCOVERY! 
© 
LOST MANHOOD RESTORED. 
A victim of youthfui imprudence causing ma 
terre Decay, Nervous Det y, ! etc., 
having tried in vain every known remedy, has dis- 
covered a simple self cure, which he will send FRE 


-E 
to his fellow-sufferers, address J, H, REEVE: 
43 Chatham sSt., N.Y. ‘ ” 
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r™ Physician and Oculist, 


Performs Wonders with his 


New Treatment of the Eye and Ear. 


Cataracts, Color Blindness, Double Vision, 
and All Obstructions Removed With- 
out Instruments or Pain. 

Cancers checked in a few days and cured without 
knife, plaster, orharsh means. Fistulas, White Swell 
ings, Piles, Dyspepsia, Scald Head, Salt Rheum, Ery- 
sipelas, Palsy, Fits, Rheumatism, Spinal, Throat and 
Liver Diseases cured in half the time and at half the 
expense of any other treatment. Every kind of Hu 
mors eradicated from the system. CONSULTATION 

FREE. Office 

618 Tremont St., near Dedham, Boston. 


26t1 
All New Style Your Name in | 
pest Quality Fancy I citerine FREE 
0; 


ithographed Printed On All 
Wesendtits-the most Elegant pack ever 
j published-free to every one sending ic cts. 


or our new price list, & Illustrated Premium List. 
Agents Large Sample Book & 100 samples a5 cents, 


address, STEVENS BROTHERS, Northford, Cony 


7 — y 7 

NERVE AND BRAIN DISEASES. 

Dr. E.C. WEsT’s NERVE AND BRAIN TREATMENT: 
a specific for Hysteria, Dizziness, Convulsions, Ner. 
vous Headache, Mental Depression, Loss of Memory 
Premature Old Age, caused by over-exertion, or over- 
indulgence, which leads to miser » decay and death. 
One box will cure recent cases. ach box contains 
one month's treatment, One dollar a box, or six for 
five dollars; sent by mail prepaid, on receipt of price 
We guarantee six boxes to cure any case. With each 
order received by us for six boxes, accompanied with 
five dollars, we will send the purchaser our written 
guarantee to return the money if the treatment does 
not effect a cure. Guarantees issued only when the 
treatment is ordered direct from us. Address. 
SMITH, DOOLITTLE & SMITH, 

General N. E. Agents 

24 & 26 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


Agents wantet es in rents 

ae" Beas and PAMITY SCALE. 
Weighs up tots lbs. Sells at @j 

DOMESTIC SCALE Co., Cineineste es: 


39t34 


50 All Chromos, elegant designs 
luck, &c., name on, in case. ; 
Fair Haven, Ct. — 
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—. Good 
E. H. PARDER, 
Pair Hay as 26146 
natpueeasssies eee tean 
Read, Purchase, Apply, and be Cured, 
ALL AND GET ONE OR MORE BOX- 
es of the SAMARITAN OINTMENT, for it is ine 
most valuable Healer, as all testify who have used it 
7 all outward applications, now known. Sold whole 
= — hee ¥ Geo. C. Goodwin & Co., Hanover 
. on - A. Pond, 44 Harrison Avenue, Boston, suc 
y dealers in medicines enerally. Ask for circulars 





and cards, J. L. ANTHONY, General 
40 . Agent, 
261437 * Westport Mass, 
$72 ag $12 a day at home easily made. 
Augusta, Maine 


Outfit free. Address TRUK & Co., 
> S205 1¥ 
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25, 1882, 
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ORATEFUL-ComFortiy. 

EPPS’S 

- BREAKFast 

‘By a thorough knowledye op’, 
which govern the operation. ne Dat 
tion, and by a careful application 
of well-selected ( ocoa, Mr Ep 
breakfast tables with ‘a delicg: 
which may save us many hey, 8! 
by the judicious use of euch art 
stitution may be gradually built up. 
to resist every tendency to 4)" 
subtle maladies are floating aro ae 
wherever there is a weak pei... 
many @ fatal shaft by ke pine’ 
with pure blood and & proper] 
Civit Service Gazette, ie dis 

e simply with boiling t 

tine only ( re 4 and 0. wate ean “9 
JAM cS EPPS & CO » How 

26051 London, Kns 


WALLINGCForRD's 


GARGET CuRp, 


Cures GARGET IN CATT 
Farmers and Herdemen- Y; 
this valuable medicine. 
case of Garget, 
pay | Substances, Bunch 
or Sediment in Milk, and 
es of Cattle. 

For sale by Druggists and ¢ 

Beware of counterfeita,  [ 
PORD’s, which is patented 
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WIARD’S PATENT NEW ] 

BERIES CHILLED ; LOW 

BOTH RIGHT AND ; 
MANUFACTURI 


T ft 
THE WIARD PLow cp 
BATAVIA, w Y bate | 
ALL THE LATEST AND »™ . 
IMPROVEME> 
THE BEST for gener 
stubble. 
THE BEST for hard and 
THE BEST for loove ar 
THE BEST adjustment { 
POSITIVELY THE LIGH 
OUR MALLEABLE Ikon 
and most durable in the wor 
OUR WOOD BEAM ha 
advantages. 
OUR JOINTERS, WHE} 
all adjustable. 
OUR MOLDBOARDS ey 
and uniformity. 
OUR PLOWS 
extent. 
If you are going to bu 
the WIARD paste. 
We want Agents in loca “¥ 
WIARD PLOW COMP AY) 
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L. H. WHEELER, Esq 
Dear Sir I take pleasure 
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Apply for Circular i 
L. H. WHEELER, 46 Oliver « 
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H. D. THATCHE 
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eee | GITY OR COUNTRY. PARTICULARS Fer 
euinES SENT ON TRIALS 
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‘PENNOCK’S PATENT ROAD MACTINE. | 
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Manofactarers of ** Matchless Dump-sers 


S. PENNOCK & SONS' CO., 


‘ca Square, passat Wayne, lo 
SALEM, LEAD COMPANY 
PURE WHITE LFAl 


AND MANUFACT i 
LEAD PIPE 
AND NARROW SHEET LEAD. 


FRANK A. Brown, Treas. lylé STEM, "AS 


ROOK AGENTS Wantl py bow 
Years Washinbion 


Clemmer, 1! portrays 











Sights and Scenes, Marve!s an‘! 
tells of the daily life atthe W 
famous occupants; shows the ¥ ler 
every Government Departr 
of life* behind the scenes, * * 
4S fine Engravings. The best 
Ladiesdograndiy. Frtra 7 
MARTFORD PUBLISHLNG ©0., Har ‘ 
Sw6 
ANY MAN, WOMAN O% CHILD 
FS ending us an order with Postal © 


Bank draft for the tollowing gouds, » 
12 ex.qual.Steel Garden Trowcis 
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12" “ Hand weeders, 
12** “ Steel Strawberry Forks, 
122% “ Bronzed Ladies Sets, 4p’ 





will receive two each extra; or 





. Send us $1.05 for sample ot « wew 
ward same by mail or express 
price lists. Address, LESTER 
5O0., MILLER's FALLS, Mass. 
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BEATTY’S Organs, 27 stops, $90 ! 
Factory running day and 5 “ 
ree. ress Danie! F. Beatty, Wu 
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CORRECT TIME! 


If you wantthe Best Time Keeper fort 
can be bought anywhere in the Wor 


fe 
LANCASTER WATCH 
Sold by Jewelers throughout the Unit tate 
16 grades are not the lowest in price bu the 
the money. All Quick-Train 5, -plate Mc 
Established 1874. Ask for the LANCA81 + 
QUICK-TRAIN RAILROAD WATCHES. 
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a week in your own town 


$66 fit free. Addree H. HALLET! 
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